Greek Tragedy
of Argos, and the vengeance, involved matricide was the centre of the tragedy, but nevertheless the recovery of Argos was the mainspring of the action.   To end with Aegisthus therefore: was both necessary and logical.
But this was a perilous course for the dramatist to take.   He had to justify his selection of Aegisthus' murder as the climax, and to do this in two ways, morally and dramatically.   Morally he has done it by magnifying the part of Aegisthus at the expense of Clytemnestra's.   We have seen some of the deft references to his overmastering power ;   it is only because Aegisthus is ' in the fields' that the drama is possible at all.   In Electra's first speech the weight of the attack falls upon him ;  she hates Clytemnestra, but it is Aegisthus who is the tyrant, he who sits on Agamemnon's throne, wears the robes he wore,  pours libations where he slew Agamemnon, and sleeps in his bed. References to the actual slaying of Agamemnon are relatively infrequent;  we hear much more of the wealth and power of Argos,  which now  Aegisthus  holds.   Clytemnestra,  in her prayer, speaks of the riches which she enjoys in peace * with her friends *.   She indeed hates Electra, but it is he who threatens her with death.   In every possible way the absent Aegisthus is made to appear as the strong man of the piece, so that the vengeance would be nothing without his death.   He is a ver) different person, in spite of Electra's sneers, from the mere accomplice of the Agamemnon and the misguided fool of Euri-. pides' play.   He is tie chief foe, and this is rammed home by his being driven in to die on the spot where he killed Agamemnon. Sophocles however is still open to attack on the other flank. It is not enough that this order of events be logically right; it must also be dramatically convincing.   Anti-climax would spoil the logic, and the killing of a usurper, even though he be an uncle, is not so dramatic as the killing of a mother.   This is the danger which Sophocles has met by his final situation. When the audience sees Aegisthus uncovering the face of his wife, it will fed no anti-climax;  it will feel rather that she had to die first.   Again, this stroke is not a mere melodramatic ornament; Sophocles had to do it.   He was in a risky situation ; and from the difficulty, as usual, he drew his mpst telling and
most imaginative effect.
So much for the composition of this play.   We see how ever^
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